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The Board of Regents adopts 18 recommendations 


to improve education in New York State 


The Pursuit of Educational Excellence 


Yo INSURE THE HIGH QUALITY OF EDUCATION demanded by these critical times. 
the Board of Regents of The University of the State of New York at its Decem- 


her meeting adopted 18 recommendations to be presented to the 1959 Legislature. 


They are known as The Regents Proposals for Meeting Requirements in 1959-60 


for the Pursuit of Educational Excellence in New York State. 


In explaining their reasons for presen- 
tation of these particular proposals at this 


time. the Regents stated in part: 


hese are critical times which make 
it imperative that as a Nation we be 


strong and resolute. Because there is a 
direct relationship between a strong edu- 
cational system and a strong country. 
the strength of our educational system 
is a matter of serious concern for all. 

The demands of our times which give 
added emphasis to the importance of 
education give added weight to the re- 
sponsibility placed upon the Regents for 
advancing education. 

During the past year which has been 
a remarkable one for education. much 
has been accomplished. We are edu- 
cating better than in the past but not as 
well as we must in the future. 

Scientific and technological achieve- 
ments. both here and abroad, and 
and domestic concerns of political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural nature have 
served to help the people in this State 
and in the Nation realize more fully that 
education is indispensable to our collec- 
tive and individual welfare. 





This realization is still imperfect. It 
is imperfect because we continue to 
make compromises with quality and 
with excellence. It is imperfect because 
while professing allegiance to the funda- 
mental principle of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. we continue to 
tolerate circumstances which deny this 
principle. 
have not yet achieved that degree of 
commitment due education as an es- 
sential instrument for achieving ou 


It is imperfect because we 


individual and national goals. 


{dequate Support Needed 


If education is to be adequate for its 
essential role in our society, it must 
have adequate support. Today and in 
the years which lie immediately ahead. 
our schools and colleges will require 
vastly increased sums of money if they 
are to keep up with the rising tide of 
enrollments and the changing needs of 
society. 

In New York State. expenditures for 
public education have nearly doubled in 
the past six years and are expected to 
double again during the next six years. 








But this increase will merely keep up 
with increasing enrollments and current 
trends in costs. 

If quality is to be improved to the 
extent the times demand, even greater 
increases in expenditures will be 
necessary. The need for more and 
better educational facilities must be 
met if New York State is to retain its 
position of leadership and do its part 
in the national effort. 

The responsiveness of the people. the 
Legislature and the Governor to last 


page report. Copies may be secured from 
the State Education Department. which has 
already distributed the report to boards of 
education. superintendents of schools, col- 
lege officials and other interested citizens. 

The proposals for pursuit of educational 
excellence concern three major catego! es 

support of public elementary and seec- 
ondary education, improvement of quality 
and opportunities in higher and_profes- 


sional education, and improvement and ex- 


year's recommendations of the Regents 
for increased support of education is 
indicative of their concern for the 
quality of education in New York State. 
But still greater in financial 
support and further action are required. 


tension of continuing education. A re- 


capitulation follows showing estimated ad- 


ditional State funds required for school 


increases vear 1959-60 bevond the amounts previ- 


ously appropriated for the same items, o1 
\ full account of the Regents recom- included in the 1959—60 budget request of 


mendations has been published in a 40- the State Education Department. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Estimated Additional 
State Funds Required 
for School Year 1959-60 


RECAPITULATION OF 


RECOMMENDATION 


Support oF Pusiic ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


Epi CATION 


State Aid for Operating Expenses 
The State aid formula should be adjusted to bring the 
purchasing value of the foundation program up to the 


1956 $ 86.000,000* 


level established in 


State Aid for School Buildings 


\ foundation aid exclusively for school con 


struction should be established, providing $36 annually 
$1 tax 


program 
per pupil minus the computed yield of a per 
$1,000 of the 


to be credited to each eligible school district 


local true valuation resultant) amount 


26.000.000 
Transportation Aid 

Phe 
simplified and placed on 
High Tax Rate Districts 
the State 


rate districts should be continued: ~ flat grant 


present formula for transportation aid should be 


a more equitable basis 


The adjustment in aid formula for high tax 
” districts 


should be made eligible for such aid: and the admission 
point for receiving aid should be raised from $19 to $20 


$1,000 of full 1.000,000 


per valuation 
Special \ids 
The aid 


speaking and delinquent 
lated; the special appropriation to New York City for 


special State for handicapped, non-English 


children should be reformu 


delinquent and potentially delinquent youth should be 


continued for more year 1.000.000 


* $40,000,000 of this amount is for 
8 percent increase in State aid made for 1958-59. 


one 


continuing for the sehool year 1959-60 


the 
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RECAPITULATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS (continued) 












Estimated Additional 
RECOMMENDATION State Funds Required 


for School Year 1959-60 






6. Budget Check Provision 





The “budget check” provisions in the State aid law 






should be simplified ...................0008- 





Fiscal Independence 





The State Constitution should be amended and legisla 






tion adopted permitting the establishment of fiscal inde 





pendence and responsibility for the “big five” city 






school districts ............. $C OR 06s400R000 08 





New Equalization Rates 





In anticipation of new equalization rates, legislation 






should be passed ” pegging present rates for purposes 






of computing the apportionment of State aid, until the 





effects of the new rates can be analyzed and appropriate 


adjustments made in the State aid formula... .. 









Boards of Cooperative School Services 
| 





The Education Law should be amended to permit Boards 






of Cooperative School Services to incur debt obligations 







to meet capital outlay programs 








IMPROVEMENT OF QUALITY AND OpporRTUNITIES IN 





Hicier anp ProressionaL Epucation 








Facilities for Colleges and 





Financing Instructional 





L niversities 





The State Dormitory Authority Law should be amended 





to permit the authority to assist privately controlled 






institutions of higher education in the construction and 





financing of classrooms and other buildings essential 





for instruction in the academic program ..... 





College of the City of New York 






Additional State support should be provided for the Col- 
lege of the City of New York after agreement has been 


reached as to the basis for apportionment of the aid and 








after the appropriate legal and structural relationships 


between the City College and the State have been 
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Scholarships for Nurses 








The number of scholarships for the study of nursing 
should be increased from 300 to 450.......... 16,000 








Scholarships for Teachers of Nurses 





fhe number of advanced study scholarships for pros 





pective teachers of nursing should be increased from 30 








132.000 
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Regents College Scholarship Program 





The Regents College Scholarship Program should be 







amended to allow for increased stipends in order to cor 
670,000 





rect the effects of inflation. 
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RECAPITULATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS (concluded) 


Estimated Additional 
RECOMMENDATION State Funds Required 


for School Year 1959--40 


1S 


State University 

The Regents urge the approval by the Governor and the 
Legislature of the State University budget request for 
1959-60, which provides for much needed expansion and 
improvement of the facilities of the State University and 


of the community colleges 


IMPROVEMENT AND EXTENSION OF CONTINU DN 
Ept Cation 
16. Libraries 


rhe library aid law should be amended to provide addi 


tional State assistance for extending and improving 

public library service and for encouraging increased 

local support of libraries cucre ree 1.575.000 
17. State Museum Center 

\ State Museum Center should be established in’ the 

Albany area to contain, exhibit and interpret the State's 

scientific and cultural collections, contributions and serv 

ices. Funds are requested at this time for the purpose 

of planning and developing a proposal for such a center 20.000 
8 Adult Education 

The class period factor in the formula for computing 

State aid for adult education should be increased from 

$2.50 to $4 per period .......... Baek bes ; 900,000 
19. Educational Television 

Phe Regents are developing a master plan for the furthet 

development and expansion of educational television 

and will issue a special report on this subject at a lates 

date . oes ° (en enkeneen we 

Potal for School Year 1959-60... — $123.343.000 
For the 1959-60 State fiseal year, only 43° percent of items 1, 2 and 5 

would have to be appropriated. Thus, the total additional funds needed to be 


appropriated for the State fiseal year 1959-60 would be $57.223.000 Of this 


umount, approximately $20,600,000 is for continuing the 8 percent increase in 
veneral aid and the adjustment for high tax rate districts 
> eS ° ° ° ee 
Recognizing that Legislative approval full recognition that not all problems 


of education can be solved simply 
with the provision of more money. 
sans It is the responsibility of each com- 
for the State's citizens and added responsi- munity, each school board member. 
bility § for educators in administering each administrator, each teacher 
of everyone concerned with education 
to see to it that the greatest pos- 


of their recommendations will demand a 


price for excellence in terms of sacrifice 


funds, the Regents report concludes: 


The high quality of education to sible return is received for each dollar 
which we must aspire in these times spent. This responsibility requires 
cannot be achieved without sacrifice. the maintenance of high standards of 
Substantial increases in financial sup- performance, the elimination of in- 
port are inevitable. This is said in efficiency, the utilization of new 
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techniques. the elimination of un- 
necessary and outmoded programs. 

But even the wisest and most suc- 
cessful exercise of this responsibility 
cannot obviate the need for more 
money for education. The Regents 
appreciate fully the added responsi- 
bility which must be assumed by the 
taxpayers of the State in financing the 
program set forth in this statement. 

The cost of good education is great 
but so are its benefits. The benefits 
of good education, the strength it im- 
parts to us as individuals and as a 
Nation, were never more important or 
more needed than now. 

Any retrenchment of educational sup- 


is unrealistic. Equally unrealistic 


port 








is a program of support which merely 
* holds the line ~ because such support 
cannot bring improvement. 
Indeed. there can be no ™ holding the 
to remain static in this rapidly 


necessary 


line = 
changing world is to retrograde. The 
only answer to the demands of our age 
is a program which provides for a rais- 
ing of the level of quality of our educa- 
tional system to true excellence. 

The pursuit of excellence is difficult 
and the price of excellence is high. But 
the Regents believe as they stated last 
vear that “The people of this State. 
weighing both need and cost. will again 
furnish the needed support for an edu- 
appropriate to oul 


cational system 


times.” 








Refresher Courses Prove Popular 





SECONDARY SCHOOL 
York State number- 
taken 


courses in mathematics and science in the 


AND 
New 


already 


kK" MENTARY 
teachers in 
ing 3.352 have refresher 
program authorized during last year’s ses- 
sion of the State Legislature. 

1.150 


secondary school teachers who have taken 


There are 2.202 elementary and 


advantage of the refresher program to 
date and the Education Department ex- 
pects that these teachers will help by keep- 
ing other members of the faculty in the 
schools in which they teach abreast of the 
latest developments and techniques in sci- 


ence and technology , 


Various Types of Courses 


Summer institutes sponsored by the 
State 
courses for 582 teachers during the sum- 
mer of 1958. 


teachers enrolled in 12 colleges and uni- 


Education Department — provided 
There were 283 elementary 


versities while 299 high school instructors 
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educa- 


attended 14 institutions of highet 


tion in the program. 
were 


Two different inservice 


offered during the first semester of the 


programs 


present school year. Refresher courses 


were offered both by institutions of higher 

education and by regional centers through- 

the State which 
The 


institutions 


out operate in public 


school systems. college program 


found 17 enrolling 407 ele- 


mentary instructors. with 22 colleges and 


universities enrolling S851 secondary 
teachers. 

Thirty-nine regional centers for mathe- 
matics reported 602 elementary teachers 
enrolled while 47 regional centers for sci- 
ence had a total attendance of 880 elemen- 
tary teachers. One regional center offered 
both mathematics and science with an en- 
rollment of 30 teachers. 
The 


semester of this school year is expected to 


refresher program for the second 


continue on much the same basis of en- 


rollment and participation. 









Dr. Donald H. Ross Dies Unexpectedly 


Assistant Commissioner for Research and Special 


Studies played key role in State education 


Dp" DONALD H. ROSS, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
sioner for Research and Special 
Studies of the State 


ment since September 1956. died suddenly 


Education Depart- 


at his home in Delmar on January 25. 

At the time of his appointment. Dr. Ross 
was associate professor in the Department 
of Educational Administration at Teachers 
College. Columbia University. and execu- 
tive secretary of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. 

Born in Paterson. N. J. 
1914, Dr. 
arts degree from Montclair State Teachers 
College. New Jersey. in 1936. He held 


both a master of arts and a doctor's degree 


September 28. 


Ross received his bachelor of 


from Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity. with which he became associated in 
1949 as a research assistant. Prior to that 
date he had served in a variety of positions 
in the New Jersey public school system. 

During his career, Dr. Ross taught at 
through 
both a 
He had 


every level from elementary 


eraduate schools. He had been 


principal and a superintendent. 


done extensive statistical research on 
factors controlling the quality of the 


schools and was a specialist in many 


phases of school administration. 

The 
school 
Ross Administra- 
tion for Adaptability and The Right 
School. With Paul R. Mort, he coauthored 


Principles of School Administration. 


author of numerous articles on 


administration and research, Dr. 


also wrote two books, 


Included among his professional affilia- 


tions were membership in the American 
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Dr. Donald H. Ross 


Society for Public Administration. the 


Association of School Adminis- 


American 
trators and the American Educational As- 
sociation. 

Surviving are his wife. the former Alice 
R. Zablocki: two Malcolm D. and 
Lyle D. Ross: and two daughters, Donna 


X. and Janet H. Ross. 


Commenting on the death of the As- 


sons, 


Research and 


Allen 


Commissioner for 


Studies. 


sistant 
Special Commissioner 
stated: 
Dr. Ross’ death is a true loss to the 
State Education Department, to me 
personally and to all education in the 
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Ss! Although he was with the De- higher institutions regarding the death of 
partment for a relatively brief time, Pr, Ross. Commissioner Allen said: 

he had already made an invaluable 
contribution toward the solution of 
today’s complex problems for educa- 
tion. He had a great respect for qual- 
ity in education and conceived this to 
he the primary aim of all his efforts. 
lo his position of Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Research he brought imagi- 
nation. intellectual ability and a great 
capacity for production which earned 
for him a key role in State education \ special memorial service was sched- 
planning and policy making. The uled for February 7 at the First Unitarian 
State has lost an able publie servant. Church in Albanv. 

The work he did will result in better C ee lesi ID 

schools for all the people of the State. cia meaaaas en has designates es 




































1 am sure I need not stress to you 
the important place Don Ross had 
earned for himself in the Department 
and in our total State educational 
system. You are aware, | know. of 
the outstanding work he did in re- 
search and in strengthening and ex- 
panding the Department’s statistical 


services, 





Philip Cowen. Director of the Division of 
In a memorandum to superintendents of | Research in Higher Education. to be Aet- 


schools and to chief executive officers of | ing Assistant Commissioner for Research. 





New Superintendents Announced 





The following new superintendents of ee Michael J. Brennan 
schools appointed since the 1957-58 edi- *Manlius....... Raymond W. Van Giesen 
tion of Handbook 24 have been reported Monticello............. Clark C. Carnal 
to the Bureau of Publications: fo, re Charles O. Richter 

_ Oyster Bay.......... Howard E. Imhof 
Cities Pearl River........ Edward C. Manning 

ROR ih a oa we Maleolm H. Reed *Plainview............. Rohert F. Savitt 
Lockport... ...++.+++ Kenneth A. Fuller Sayville.............. Chiles T. Pollard 
New Rochelle......... Herbert C. Clish UN KF. R. Furlong 
Se ee John J. Theobald *Sidney............... Robert B. Cody 
Niagara Falls........ Weldon R. Oliver *South Orangetown....Eino S. Michelson 
Dna nae aiguieea Ralph V. Westervelt Gueet  ts Donald K. Phillips 
rete Herbert B. Smith *Waterloo........... Claude C. Doxtator 
Plattsburgh.......... Evalon A. Merritt a 
Sherrill. . ee ee John Skawski District 

re eee Otto J. Stewart 

Villages New superintendencies 

TS sv ncenweenes Charles H. Bryan 
a Roscoe H. Wallace 
Depew........0.00005 Marco F. Guerra. Art Supervisor Honored 
ree Ward Edinger Vincent J. Popolizio, supervisor of art 
*East Williston......... Neil V. Sullivan education. was recently nominated to the 
Farmingdale... ... Thomas W. Guilford Council for the National Committee on Art 
Lawrence.......... Arthur W. Coombs Education, sponsored by the Museum of 
Lindenhurst....... Charles H. Connolly Modern Art. New York City. 
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Construction Inquiry Initiated 


New York City requests Commissioner to examine 


facts in current controversy; committee and 


() NOVEMBER 28. 1958. COMMISSIONER 
Allen accepted an invitation from the 
the City of New 


York “to assume responsibility for an ex- 


Board of Education of 
amination of the facts in connection with 
the current controversy over the construc- 


tion of school buildings in that city.” 


In a statement issued in December Com- 
missioner Allen announced that. in ordet 
that the inquiry be “as detached and im- 
partial as possible.” he had appointed “a 
committee of three distinguished citizens ” 
to work with him in examining the facts 
and in preparing a report of findings and 


recommendations. 


Vembers 
Members of the 


Henry T. Heald. chairman: Max J. Rubin: 
and Dr. Herold C. Hunt. Dr. Heald is 
currently president of the Ford Foundation 
in New York City and former chancellor 
of New York University. 
man of the New York Temporary Commis- 
(1954-56) 
Mr. 


firm of 


Committee 


committee are Dr. 


He was chair- 


Education Finances 
Heald 


partner in the law 


sion on 
known as_ the Commission. 
Rubin is a 
Rubin. Baum and Levin in New York City. 
He is former president of the Great Neck 
Board of Education and was a member of 
the New York State White House Confer- 
ence on Education. Dr. Hunt. Eliot Pro- 
fessor of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. Harvard University. served as under 
secretary of the U. S. Department of 


Health. Education and Welfare. 
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staff director appointed for project 


Assistant Commis- 


Administra- 


Dr. A. W. Schmidt. 
sioner of School Finance and 


for the State Education 


tive Services 

Department was designated by Dr. Allen 

as staff coordinator for the inquiry. 
Harold E. Akerly of Rochester was 


named staff director for the New York City 


School Construction Inquiry now — in 
process by the committee. Mr. Akerly. 
who assumed his duties January 5. retired 


in June 1958 as assistant superintendent 
for business affairs of the Rochester public 
schools after 37 years of service. During 
that period he had also served as a com- 
mittee member on surveys of school sys- 
tems in 12 large cities. including two in 
New York City in 1942 and 19435. 

Headquarters for the inquiry have been 
established in Room 714 of the Empire 
State Building. 

In announcing the committee appoint- 


ments. Commissioner Allen stated in part: 


The committee will look 
charges made by Comptroller Gerosa, 
and, in addition. analyze the legal re- 
quirements in connection with the 
construction of school buildings, study 
the practices and procedures followed 
hy the Board of Education in regard 
to such construction. and make rec- 
ommendations for action at the local 
and State levels to insure that con- 
struction of needed school buildings 
may proceed as rapidly and as eco- 


into the 


nomically as possible. 

The education of our young people 
is a crucially important governmental 
essential that the 


Continued on page 245 


function. It is 
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American and Foreign Schools Com pared 


R. RAYMOND L. COLLINS, SUPERINTEND- 
D ent of Manhasset public schools. on 
December 8 addressed the Men’s Group of 
the State Education Department on his 
eight-month world tour of schools as an 
Eisenhower Exchange Fellow. Excerpts 
from his conclusions comparing foreign 
schools are 


and American presented 


below ° 


Suppose we were to reorganize our 
schools here in America and take on 
many of the practices now used by 
schools abroad? There would be 
strong centralized control from a 
ministry and a capital city, such as in 
France, Italy, Russia. Egypt and 
Seandinavia with the curriculum dic- 
tated from the top and uniformity 
of hooks and materials. There would 
he no local boards of education, no 
PTA, no advisory committees, no an- 
nual meetings. Money would be re- 
ceived from central government. 
Teachers would be paid by that gov- 
ernment and paid salaries com- 
mensurate with other professions. 
Courses of study would be received 
from either Albany or Washington 
and there would be either a State or 
national sales tax. Libraries would 
he few and far hetween. 

Children would study on benches 
built for two as they do in most 
countries. Children would have very 
limited amounts of books and school 
supplies. Their marks would be based 
upon a single standard of achieve- 
ment. Those not reaching the stand- 
ard might be retarded as much as four 
or five years. Children talented in 


mathematics and science would be 
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Dr. Raymond L. Collins. Manhasset superintendent. 





reports on eight months’ tour of schools 





as Eisenhower Exchange Fellow 


spotted much earlier and would be 
suided into more advanced work. 
Children would take more subjects in 
high school but fewer times a week. 


Once they selected their general 
course, children would have no choice. 
At age 11 they would be studying hard 
for an examination that would deter- 
mine their future. Children would 
learn predominantly through memo- 
rization and rote learning with a vreat 
emphasis on drill. 

Teachers for the secondary school 
would have more training. Many 
would not start teaching until age 25 
or 27. Salaries would occupy a better 
relationship with other professions. 
Teachers would be accorded greater 
respect since education has such a 
high priority. To give education a 
high priority we might have to give 
up owning automobiles, joining clubs 
and so forth. Children would begin 
learning modern languages in the ele- 
mentary school. 


Experience Profitable 


These are but a few of the char- 
acteristics of schools we saw abroad. 
From the foregoing and from experi- 
ences in general, what then did we 
learn abroad that will help us? 

First, it is not possible to transplant 
a school system from one country to 
another. This. I think, is one of the 
most important things we learned. 
Second, is the importance of being 
able to speak at least one foreign 
language. Most countries of the 
world realize that they must know 
another language and aim toward that 
objective much earlier than we do 
here. We have learned the importance 
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of identifying able students earlier 
and that, in this day and age. we can- 
not afford the luxury of having our 
able students coast or take it easy. We 
must be sure that, when we identify 
them, we guide them into the proper 
subjects and have them move at a 


much faster pace. We have learned 
that we have to put greater stress on 
science but can do so without sacri- 
ficing the humanities. There are 
other things we have learned. It is 
important to have respect for learning 
and probably knowledge for the sake 
of having knowledge. All knowledge 
does not necessarily have to be utili- 
tarian in nature. Education must 
have a very high priority, probably as 
high as that of national defense. It is 
important also to provide higher edu- 
cation for all those who can profit, re- 
gardless of their financial status. 

We should probably examine the 
possibility of having the professional 
group be responsible for making the 
final decision on whether a_ child 
should be permitted to take a par- 
ticular subject. 

We also learned that it is important 
to give greater recognition to artistic 
talent. This has been done very well 
in most of the countries we visited, 
mainly in the fields of music and art. 
We should continue to develop our 
cultural subjects so that we will no 
longer be listed as strictly a hard 
goods consumer paradise. 


Benefits of American System 


The most important thing we 
learned is the appreciation of the 
many things we have here in America 

the training given young people in 
self-reliance and in working together 
as compared with European schools 
where children just come and leave 
with no school spirit and no identi- 
fication with the school. The extra- 
curricular program seems to he 
missing in most places. Pupils come, 
receive and go home. It seems to me 
that there was little emphasis on the 
importance of developing the power 
to think, to reach conclusions, to make 
judgments and to refrain from mak- 
ing unscientific statements. We saw 


, 970 
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no evidence that people in these coun- 
tries realize that there are no pat 
answers but only temporary answers. 
Most often they were proud of the 
finality of answers. 

Russia 


years 


Finally. we learned that 
means business—that in 41 
since the Revolution they have made 
remarkable progress. Their educa- 
tional system is aimed at accomplish. 
ing the objectives of a communist 
dictatorship. It is badly in need of 
change and they know it but they do 
not stand still. 





Superintendent Retires 


George F. Bowman, district superin- 


tendent of the second supervisory district, 
Montgomery County. retired November 
19. 1958. 


sity, Superintendent Bowman also studied 


A graduate of Syracuse Univer- 


at State University College for Teachers at 
He taught 


Peninsular and 


Albany and Union University. 
Point 
Grindstone Island and was principal at 
Rodman School, Felt Mills High 
School High School 


being named superintendent in 1921. 


in rural schools at 


Union 
and Fonda before 
The number of supervisory districts in 
Montgomery County was reduced from two 
to one effective November 20, 1958. 
Harold G. Plain was 


named district superintendent of the sole 


Bowerman of Fort 


supervisory district. 





Mathematics Group 
The Association of Mathematics Teach- 
ers of New York State will hold its annual 


meeting on May 1-2 in Syracuse. 
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Enrollment projections anticipate 37 percent 


pupils during the next decade 


New Statistical Study Released 


STUDY Of PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLL- 
A ments in New York State made 
public in December discloses that the 
State Education Department anticipates a 
statewide enrollment of nearly 3.516.000 
in the 1967-68 school year. 

The study. made by Catherine M. Dear- 
stvne. statistician in the Bureau of Statisti- 
cal Services. shows that this will be an 
increase of 732.000 over the present school 
year. These estimates are based on a con- 
tinuing high birth rate in the State of New 
York. The 1958-59 school enrollment is 
reported as 2.784.000. 


1960's Are Critical Period 

Birth estimates will not affect school en- 
rollments before 1962-63. the State Edu- 
cation Department report shows, and will 
affect only elementary enrollments between 
that date and 1967-68. Miss Dearstyne 
has worked out estimates for both high and 
low birth rates in the study but points out 
that in 1967-08 the difference between 
high and low total enrollment estimates 
would amount to less than | percent. In 
1968-09 a low birth rate estimate would 
produce a total of 3.487.000 students com- 
pared to the higher rate with the 3.516.000 
total. 

The projections based on high birth rate 
estimates for years in which births are un- 
known indicate that between 1957 and 
1968 New York City public school enroll- 
ments will increase by no more than 7 
percent while upstate enrollments will in- 


crease by about 55 percent. 
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increase in New York State publie school 








In the Il-year period covered by the 
report New York City enrollments may be 
expected to show a rise of 6 percent in 
elementary and 8 percent in’ secondary 
schools. For the rest of the State elemen- 
tary enrollment is estimated as 43 percent 
higher than in 1957 and secondary enroll- 
ment as 77 percent higher. 

For New York State the calculations in- 
dicate an increase of 30 percent in ele- 
mentary and 48 percent in secondary 
enrollment from 1957—608. or an increase 
of 37 percent for all grades. 

The Education Department report cau- 
tioned that enrollment projections based 
on high and low birth rate estimates for 
any local area may show considerable 
more variation than projections for the 
larger area of the entire State. 

The report. part of the Education In- 
ventory Series being made by the State 
Education Department. was made unde 
the direction and supervision of the late 
Dr. Donald H. Ross. Assistant Commis- 


sioner for Research and Special Studies. 





Art Educators Convene 


The National Art Education Association 
will meet at the Hotel Commodore. New 


York City, March 9-14. 








Diverse groups visit 


Traveling Atomic Exhibit Displayed 





“Atoms for Peace ~ 


from museum division of Oak Ridge 


Institute of Nuclear Studies 





“ATOMS FOR PEACE” EXHIBIT: 


Using 


Anderson, 


the mechanical hands, James C. 


exhibits manager, threads a needle six feet away for a fascinated group of fifth and sixth graders 


from Albany Academy for Girls. 


The exhibit from the American Museum of Atomic Energy 


of Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies was seen by approximately 28,000 persons during its 


six weeks’ display in the State Education Building. 


Mechanical hands are used to handle 


radioactive materials safely at a distance or from behind protective shielding. 


7 “ ATOMS FOR PEACE” EXHIBIT DIs- 
played in the rotunda of the State 
Building 


through January 24 was seen by approxi- 


Education from December 15 
mately 28.000 persons during that period. 
of the 


traveling exhibits program operated by the 


The display is but one segment 
(American Museum of Atomic Energy. one 
of four divisions of the Oak Ridge Insti- 


tute of Nuclear Studies. Over the past 10 


years the exhibit program has taken the 
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story of atomic energy to over 17,000,000 
persons in the United States. 

In Albany the “ Atoms for Peace” ex- 
hibit 


groups of area public and private school 


was visited mainly by organized 
pupils ranging from fifth graders to senior 
high school science students. Other visitors 
have included Department personnel. area 
business men and industrialists. scientists. 
engineers and teachers. Persons of all age 


levels found something of interest. 
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Currently the museum division of the 


institute has 21 traveling displays of vari- 


ous types (14 accompanied by exhibits 
managers. 7 unaccompanied) touring the 


country in its educational program. — In 
addition. the American Museum of Atomic 
Energy at Oak Ridge has been opened to 


1949, 


Traveling exhibits were greatly expanded 


the public since its inception in 


in 1050-57 when “* Atoms for Peace ~ was 
one of several displays added. 

Purpose of all the displays both at the 
museum and in the traveling exhibits is 
public education in atomic energy matters. 
partic ularly with relation to principles. 
applications and potentialities of atomic 
energy in the nationwide program. 

One of three identical units now tour- 
ing the country. the “ Atoms for Peace ~ 
exhibit seen at the State Education Build- 
ing occupied about 7.000 square feet and 


Many of 


the panels were animated to show various 


contained more than 80 panels. 


aspects of using atomic energy in peace- 


time. The exhibit also featured several 


“island displays” such as a pair of 


mechanical “ hands ~ used by nuclear re- 
search workers and a “balloon suit” for 
personnel working in a_ radioactive en- 
vironment. Applications principally in- 


clude use of atomic energy in industry. 


medicine, research and agriculture. 


Fellowships Available 

The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies operates under contract with the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
\s part of its program in conjunction with 
the institute, the offers 
vear fellowships in four areas as follows: 


commission one- 


@ Radiological Physics. The University of 
Rochester, in cooperation with Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, L. L., is one of four 
training centers receiving fellows in this 
area. Apply to Fellowship Office, Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, Box 
117, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


@ Industrial Hygiene. Apply to fellowship 


office of institute. 
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Open to men and 
Apply to AEC Fel- 
Medicine, Atomix 
Medicine 


Rochester, 


@ Industrial Medicine. 
women physicians. 
lowships in Industrial 


Energy Project, School of and 
L niversity of 


i. Be 


Dentistry, 
Rochester, 
@ Nuclear 


fellowship office of institute. 


Energy Technology. Apply to 


Detailed 


and stipends on 


information on qualifications 


these fellowships and 


other careers in the field may be secured 
booklet, 
Energy. Written by Walter J. 
the booklet is published by the U. 
Health. 


fare. Office of Education. 


from the Careers in Atomic 
Greenleaf. 
S. De- 


Wel- 


The price is 25 


partment of Education and 
cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. L. S. Printing Office. 


Washington 25. 


Government 
m. <2. 





More Regents Papers Written 


Mw" THAN 970.000 REGENTS EXAMI- 
| nation papers were written by stu- 
dents in New York State during the school 
vear ended June 1958. according to a re- 
port made public by the State Education 
he exact number of papers 


970.259, or 12.932 


Department. 


ro 
2oO Was 


written in 19 
more than for the school year ended June 
1957. 

Regents examinations are made up by 
committees of classroom teachers from 
various parts of the State, and before the 
questions are put in final form they are 
reviewed by subject specialists, testing 
specialists, school administrators and ex- 
amination editors. This is to be sure that 
the examinations will reflect current class- 
room practice. 

Of the total number of Regents exami- 
nation papers written (970,259), 777.057 
papers. o1 80.1 percent, were accepted : 
the 792.928 


only 5.871 were rejected. 


and of papers marked as 


passing. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 








Operation Town Meeting Launched 


Discussion groups on community problems 


set up by Bureau of 


AnTHUR P. CRABTREE 


Supervisor of Adult Education 


is 
was 


education in this country. 


OLD NEW ENGLAND 


first 


TOWN MEETING 
adult 


In these meet- 


one of the forms of 


ings the citizens of the town met and dis- 


cussed their common problems. Facts were 


considered, opinions aired and courses of 


OPERATION TOWN MEETING: 





Edueation 


Adult 


action determined. Each meeting was a 
aboratory where civic eauca ion oOo 
lal t | lucat took 
place in its finest form. Moreover, it 


represented the ultimate in educational 
purpose: the application of adult education 


to the problems of political democracy. 


cys aS 


{ community town meeting discussion group in action. 


The Bureau of Adult Education launched the project in 100 selected communities of the State. 
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New England town meeting has 
long since largely disappeared from the 


Representative govern- 
ment But, 
unfortunately, along with this disappear- 


American scene. 


has replaced direct democracy. 


ance of the direct problem-solving process 
in democratic life has come an ever-mount- 
ing sense of civic frustration on the part 
of the individual citizen. Government, he 
feels, gets farther and farther away from 


While the 


problems of democracy mount in their in- 


him and his participation in it, 


tensity. his power to do anything toward 
their solution diminishes. 


Launch Community Project 

In an effort to restore this working rela- 
tionship between education and democratic 
life, the Bureau of Adult 
called “ Operation 
One hundred New York 


State communities have been selected to 


Education has 
launched a_ project 


Town Meeting.” 


participate in a discussion program in 
adult education devoted to a consideration 
Each 


director of adult education will be invited 


of community problemes. local 


to form a central core of community 
leaders chosen from the various organiza- 
tions of the community, plus other adults 
at the for 


leadership. 


local level recognized civic 
This group of civic leaders will become 


a central discussion group, meeting 
periodically, to face up to the pivotal ques- 
tion: How can we make this a better com- 
munity in which to live? Other adults in 
the community will be invited by members 


of this central group to join in the pro- 


gram. It is quite conceivable, therefore. 
that many such groups may be formed, 


proliferating into a network of discussion 
groups devoted to community betterment. 

It is uniquely fitting that the public 
school, through its adult education pro- 
gram, should take the leadership in any 
program of education designed to aid the 
citizen in the solution of his societal prob- 
lems. 


This was the primary purpose of 
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education in a free society as envisioned 
by the founders of our Nation. The writ- 
ings and the actions of Jefferson, Madison 
and Horace Mann give ample evidence 
that they believed the basic purpose of a 
system of free public schools was the 


preservation of democracy as a way of life. 


Education and Democracy 

In these days when this relationship be- 
tween education and democracy has be- 
come even more important, adult educa- 
tion can have no richer purpose than that 
of aiding the individual citizen retain his 
rightful the 


processes of his society. 


place in problem-solving 
This relationship 

} 
is born at the community level. Democ- 


racy begins at the doorstep of every 


American home. The problems that face 
every community, whether they relate to 
the 


sudden influx of Hungarians, are as genu- 


garbage disposal, better schools or 


inely the problems of democracy as are 
those which emanate from Washington. 
As someone has said succinctly: * A better 
America will be created through the crea- 
tion of better American communities.” 
Moreover, the continuing character of 
the educative process and the needs of a 
mandatory 


democratic society dictate a 


and 


Adults 


must always make the decisions for democ- 


marriage between adult education 


public affairs. It is necessarily so. 
racy. The world which whirls about us at 
any given time is the product of adult 
thinking and adult action. It is impera- 
tive. therefore. that the adult must be kept 
abreast of the times in a world of rapid 
change with the latest facts and the most 
The 


society chose to perform this task, long ago 


current information. agency which 
in our history, was the free public school. 

Lastly, the purpose of education in a 
free society is still unchanged even though 
the sputniks and the luniks whirl around 
us in outer space. It is still the business 
of developing people. people with well- 


rounded education. responsive to all 
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aspects of human living. In our zest to 
allow our 


that 


reach the moon. we must not 


educative process to become one 


merely turns out robots to accomplish the 
While we 


lunar craters. we must not forget that our 


job. plan oul exploration of 


own globe is pockmarked with countless 


For these reasons. * Operation Town 


Meeting ~ has been devised by the Bureau 


of Adult Education. It has a dual p 


pose: it seeks to direct the attention of the 


adults of our New York State communities 
to a program of community betterment and 


it offers the services of public school adult 


craters of unresolved societal problems. education in attaining that objective. 





TOYS FOR TOTS. Small fry came to the Christmas party for children of the State Eduea- 
tion Department bearing gifts for the Marines’ Toys for Tots drive. Here the Christmas Elf 
presents a token gift to the Marine representative for the many others piled high under the 
tree. Three groups jointly sponsor the annual Department party, the Education Chapter ot 
the Civil Service Employees Association and the Men’s Group and Women’s Council. Left 
to right: Joseph G. Saetveit, supervisor of music education and president of the Men’s Group, 
S/Sgt. Joseph Merkle, 45th Infantry Company, U. 5S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, Reserve Training Center, Albany, who accepted the gifts for the Marines; 
Commissioner Allen; John F. Brosnan, Chancellor of the Board of Regents; and Michael 
Murphy, son of Mrs. Dorothy Murphy, typist in the Department's personnel section. 


who was master of ceremonies; 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Conterence Held on Youth Fitness 


Dr. Wayne O. Reed, Deputy U. 5. Com- 
missioner of Education, was the principal 
speaker at the opening session of the Na- 
tional Conference on Fitness of Secondary 
School Youth held in Washington, D. C. 
on December 7-11. 1958. The Confer- 
ence was sponsored by the American As- 
sociation for Health. Physical Education 
and Recreation. a department of the NEA. 
with the cooperation of 15 national or- 
ganizations and agencies. including the 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. American Association of School 
Administrators. National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. President's 
Council on Youth Fitness. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
U.S. Office of Education. American School 
Health Association and National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Approximately 
200 persons participated in the confer- 
ence. Dr. George H. Grover. Director of 
the Division of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. New York State Education 


Department, was the conference director. 


Strengthening of Program 

The purpose of the conference was to 
contribute to youth fitness by recommend- 
ing ways of strengthening secondary 
school programs in the area of health. 
safety, physical education, athletics. 
recreation and outdoor education. 

Other conference speakers were Dr. 
Shane MacCarthy. executive director. 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness: Dr. 


Aims C. McGuinness. special assistant sec- 


retary for health and medical affairs, U. 5S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
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fare: Dr. Paul E. Elicker. executive secre- 
tary. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals: Dr. Galen Jones. direc- 
tor. Council for the Advancement of Sec- 
ondary Education; Carl F. Hansen, super- 
intendent of schools. Washington, D. C.. 
and Dr. Carl A. Troester. Jr.. executive 
\ssociation for 


secretary. (merican 


Health. Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. 

Recommendations of the conference are 
presently being prepared for publication. 
It is expected that copies of the report will 
soon be available through the American 
Association for Health. Physical Educea- 
tion and Recreation. 1201 16th Street NW.. 


Washington. D. C. 


Construction Inquiry 


(Concluded from page 236 

public have confidence in the educa- 
tional goals sought and in the admin- 
istration of funds devoted to these 
goals. Every tax dollar has alternative 
uses. There must be assurance that 
every dollar for education produces 
the maximum edueational return. 
The question of whether or not there 
has been waste or extravagance in the 
construction of school facilities must 
he viewed in the context of eduea- 
tional needs and values. It is the re- 
sponsibility of State and local school 
authorities to see to it that every child 
is provided adequate educational 
facilities as economically as they ean 
can be provided. 
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Many Charters Amended and Approved 


BOARD OF REGENTS APPROVED A 


My | VHE ; 
number of charter actions relating to 


educational institutions at its meeting 
December 19 in New York City. 
The charter of Houghton Wesleyan 


Methodist Seminary, Houghton, Allegany 
County. was amended changing the corpo- 
rate name to Houghton Academy. 
Boulevard Nursery School. Brooklyn, 
was granted an absolute charter. 
(An absolute charter was granted to Fish- 
kill Plains Free 


Dutchess County. 


Community Library, 


The Library for Intercultural Studies. 
Inc.. New York City, which has an exten- 
sive collection of Russian publications 
used by various public and private agen- 
cies, was granted a one-year provisional 
charter. 

The provisional charters of Coram 
Public Library, Suffolk County, and Phelps 
Community Memorial Library, Ontario 
County. were extended for five years. 

\ provisional charter valid for five 
years was granted to Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies in the Theatre Arts, New 
York City, to establish a school for the 
study and appreciation of the theater arts 
and their history for qualified students and 
artists of professional standing. 

The Knollwood School for 
Inc.. Elmsford, Westchester County, was 


granted a five-year provisional charter to 


Children, 


provide instruction in nursery school. 


kindergarten and primary grades. 
charters were 


Five-year provisional 


granted to Norwood Park Nursery School, 
Franklin Square, Nassau County, and Red 
Robin Day School. Westbury, 


Nassau County. 


Country 
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provisional charter was 
granted to Union School District 
No. 2 Town of Hempstead Public Library, 


\ five-year 


F ree 


Nassau County. 

\ provisional charter valid for three 
years was granted to Nicholas Roerich 
Vluseum, New York. 

The Rochester Institute of 


Technology was amended authorizing the 


charter of 


conferring of the additional degrees of 
(M. F. A.) 
honorary degrees of doctor of commer ial 
science (D. C. S.). doctor of fine 
(D. F. A.). doctor of laws (LL. D.) 


doctor of science (Se. D.). 


master of fine arts and the 


arts 


and 





Regent Hurd Resigns 
John F. 
Board of Regents has announced the resig- 
nation Board of Regent T. 


Norman Hurd of Ithaca, who has accepted 


Chancellor Brosnan of the 


from. the 


an appointment as Director of the Budget 
under the Rockefeller administration. The 
announcement was made at the December 
19 meeting of the Board of Regents held 
in New York City. 


named to the 


Dr. Hurd was origi- 
nally 1956 and 


reelected to succeed himself for a 13-year 


Board in 


term in 1958. 





State Art Teachers Meet 

The New York State Art Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual conference at 
the Arlington Hotel. from 
April 30 to May z. 


Binghamton, 
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fhe Board of Regents at its meeting 


December 19 approved a number of ap- 


pointments and reappointments to State 


boards. councils and committees. 

Arthur R. Kirwin, Albany, was reap- 
pointed to the State Board of Examiners 
of Certified Shorthand Reporters for a 
term of three years beginning January 1. 
1959. 

William T. Boland, Elmira. and Aifred 
\. Schenone. Brooklyn, were reappointed 
to the Medical Grievance Committee for 
aterm of five years from January 1. 1959. 

Bernard N. Kalinkowitz. New York. 


was appointed to the Psychology Advisory 


Regents Approve Appointments 


Council to fill the unexpired term ending 
June 30. 1961. of Dr. Rollo May, New 
York, resigned. 

Samuel Polatnick, Martin Van Buren 
High School, Queens Village. was ap- 
pointed to the Regents Question Commit- 
tee for Citizenship Education to fill the 
unexpired term ending March 31. 1960, of 
Hazel Korey. Newton High School. New 
York City. 

Elaine B. Phipps. Patchogue. was ap- 
pointed to the Public Librarians’ Certifica- 
tion Examination Committee to fill the 
unexpired term ending February 28, 1962. 


of Frances Hale. Floral Park. resigned. 





Five Bond Issues Acted On Favorably 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
December 19 acted favorably on five bond 
issues totaling $2.628.626.43 to construct 
school buildings and to construct and 
equip a public library. 

According to the Local Finance Law. the 
Regents must approve propositions for 
bond issues for school improvements in 
districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 
the district’s real property value. 

The issues approved include: 

LaFayette Central School District, Towns of 
LaFayette, Fabius. Tully and Onondaga, Onon- 
daga County, an issue of $55,000 to construct an 
addition to and to reconstruct the existing school 
building 

Walton Central School District. Towns of 
Walton, Hamden, Tompkins, Franklin and Sidney, 
Delaware County, an issue of $2,100,000 to con 
struct and equip a junior-senior high school 


Union Free ™ hool District No. a Town ot 


Hempstead, Nassau County (East Meadow), an 
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issue of $440,000 to construct and equip a public 
library building 

Heuvelton Central School District, Towns of 
Oswegat hie, De peyster, Lisbon, DeKalb. Macomb 
and Canton, St. Lawrence County, an issue of 
$12,126.43 to purchase two school buses 

Perth Central School District. Towns of Perth, 
Johnstown, Broadalbin, Mayfield, Fulton County, 
Amsterdam, Montgomery County, and Galway, 
Saratoga County, an issue of $21,500 to purchase 


two school buses 





Admitted to University 


The Board of Regents at its December 
meeting admitted The Columbia School 
of Rochester. Ine. Rochester. to The 
University of the State of New York on a 


five-year provisional basis, as of high 


school grade, beginning September 1958. 
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Ihe Board of Regents accepted three 


eifts for historic sites at its December 
meeting. 
The 
$10.000 from an anonymous donor. 
the 
provided $25.000 in 1956 for the develop- 


Hall in 


fund is to be 


rec eived 
This 


who 


historic sites program 


sum was given by same donot 


exhibits at Johnson 


| he 


models. dioramas and illustrated 


ment of 

Johnstown. present 
used for 
maps to interpret Sir William Johnson's 
activities in the northeastern part of this 
including the Illinois and Ohio 


New York 


country 


country. as well as and the 


eastern area. 


Gifts Donated for Historic Sites 





Mass.. has 


given to Fort Crailo in Rensselaer. because 


Walter B. Lone of Concord. 


of his great enthusiasm for that old Dutch 
a clock made in Rotterdam, Hol- 
land. about 1740 by Henrickus Schenck, 
noted member of the Dutch Guild of Clock 
Makers. 


\ gift of approximately 54,000 in value 


house. 


of antique furniture and furnishings for 
use in the historic sites program was re- 
ceived from Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Robinson. 
Key West. Fla. 
American furnishings of distinguished 
quality had the 
family’s Ulster County. N. Y.. home. 


These items of early 


long been in Robinson 





Change School Names 

lhe 
December 19 approved a change of name 
for the following schools: St. Agnes Aca- 
School. Rockville Centre. to St. 
Cathedral High School. and St. 
Francis de Sales School. Geneva. to 


De Sales High School. 


Board of Regents at its meeting 


demic 


\ones 





New John J. Vrooman Novel 
The Palatine Emigration from Europe 
to the Hudson and Schoharie Valleys is 
The Promised Land, the 
narrative by John J. 
Vrooman. former supervisor of historic 
The 


novel deals with the hardships endured by 


the subject of 
latest historical 


sites. State Education Department. 


the Palatines in their settlement in upstate 
New York and the courage they displayed 
in their search for freedom in America. 
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Dr. Pulling Honored 
Dr. Rowland J. Chief, 


of Adult Education. will serve as a member 


Pulling. Bureau 


of the new Advisers Group of the Educa- 
Policies Commission. 
by the National Education Asso- 
the United States 


Association of School 


tional sponsored 
jointly 
and the 


\dmin- 


ciation of 
(merican 
istrators, 

Members of 


leaders 


the 
from. all 


Advisers Group are 


selected interests and 
levels of education and from all parts of 
the Nation. 

In carrying out the duties of an adviser 
Dr. Pulling will be 


two national meetings of the Educational 


They serve for three years. 
involved annually in 
Policies Commission. The purposes of the 
commission are to identify significant edu- 
cational policies and issues, study them 
thoroughly and publish policy recommen- 
dations concerning them. 

The next two publications of the com- 


mission will be Quality in Education and 


Essentials of a Good School. 
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Cornell Natural Science Program 


\ high school natural science program 
will be presented by professors of the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 
Cornell University. from March 23 to 27. 
It is expected that between 1.500 and 2.000 
high school students with interests in the 
natural sciences will attend the lectures 
and demonstrations. 

Subjects to be discussed or demonstrated 
cover a variety of disciplines. Physics and 
physical chemistry will be represented in 
topics such as adsorption and chromatog- 
raphy. radioactive isotopes and tracer 
techniques. and electronic frequency an- 
alysers in the study of complex natural 
sounds. Chemistry will be represented in 
topics including nutrition, the hormonal 
basis of reproduction. biochemical prop- 


erties of fungi, photosynthesis and enzyme 


action. Biological topics will cover a 
spectrum from viruses to behavior among 
higher animals. Genetics. biological selec- 


tivity. photoperiodism and othe topics 
will be included. 

The Cornell protessors hope lo convey 
to the students the enthusiasm they feel for 
their specialities and to awaken a new 
depth of interest and a sustained curiosity 
among high school students concerning the 
natural world about them. 

As part of the program. faculty mem- 
bers will be available to interested students 
for counseling on career opportunities and 
educational requirements. 

Invitations and printed programs de- 
scribing the events in greater detail have 
heen mailed to principals of all public and 


private high schools in the State. 





TV Films of Statewide Aid 

The 
teachers. taught by Harry Ruderman over 
Station WPIX in New York City. has 
recently been made available to teachers in 
the western part of the State. After being 
shown by kinescope over Station WTEN 


in Albany, the films of this course go to 


inservice course for mathematics 


Buffalo where they are shown in the audi- 
torium of Bennett High School to approxi- 
mately 80 teachers assembled from the 


Buffalo area. 


Pa.. where they are broadcast over Station 


The films then go to Erie. 


WSEE. whose viewing area includes the 
most westerly portion of New York State. 
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Student Loans Leap 


Applications for student loans unde 


New York Higher 


Corporation plan have reached a total of 


Education Assistance 
5.204 representing loans of $1.873.146. 
The corporation accepts applications for 
loans at any time during the college year. 
need ol 


Students who find themselves in 


funds to further their education and who 
wish to borrow under this plan may secure 
application forms at their college. at a 
commercial bank which is participating in 
the plan or by writing to New York Highe: 
State 


Education Assistance Corporation. 


Education Building. Albany 1. 








Kodak High School Photo Contest 





ENGROSSED IN THE GAME. 


Kodak Company. 


High school students still have the op- 
portunity to get winning entries into the 
Kodak High School Photo 


which the closing date is March 31. 


Contest for 


Open to all students in public, parochial 
or private schools, grades 9 through 12, 
the contest offers 328 prizes worth $10,400 


for black and 
April 1 of last year. 


white pictures taken since 


The prize-winning pictures will be se- 


lected from four classes: (1) school activi- 


ties. (2) people no school pictures. 
(3) pictorials and still lifes and (4) 
animals and pets. 

Details of the contest may be obtained 
by writing Kodak High School Photo 


Contest. Rochester 4. 
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Titled by the 17-year-old photographer, Thomas Barker of 
Rochester, N. Y., this picture of a winsome young basketball fan won a $200 second award, class 
2, in the 1958 nationwide picture-taking contest for high school students sponsored by Eastman 


Tom was then in the Ilth grade of MeQuaid Jesuit High School. 


New District Established 


Central School District No. 1. Towns of 


Niskavuna and Glenville. Schenectady 
County: Clifton Park. Saratoga County, 
and Colonie. Albany County. was estab- 


lished as a superintendency district eflec- 


tive December 8. 1958. 





Counselors Convention 
The New York State Counselors Asso- 


ciation will hold its annual convention at 
the Hotel Sheraton-McAlpin. New York 
City. April 19-21. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 





New Services for the Mentally Retarded 


Provisions of amended Regulations require physical and 


psychological examinations and special classes 


MoM“: THAN 95,300 MENTALLY RETARDED 
children are being served in special 
classes throughout the State than was true 
three years ago. bringing the total number 
being served up to more than 23,700. 
During the same period, more than 425 
additional special classes were organized, 
One 
hundred thirty-five school districts estab- 


making a total in operation of 1.650. 


lished classes for the mentally retarded for 
the first time, making a total of 325 dis- 
tricts providing such special classes. 

These figures include services being pro- 
vided for children who are severely men- 
tally retarded. The past three years have 
shown considerable growth in services to 
these children, with 80 additional classes 
newly established bringing the total to 125. 
Forty additional school districts now spon- 
sor classes for the severely retarded, a 
total of 50 throughout the State. An in- 
crease of 300 pupils being served brings 
the total up to more than 1,400 severely 
retarded children being 


mentally now 


served in public school special classes 
throughout the State. 

This tremendous growth in recent years 
of special class programs for mentally re- 
tarded children reflects increased public 
interest in the education and training of 
such children; the passage. in recent years, 
of a number of items of new legislation 
expanding or supporting services to them. 
and, most of all, the broadening of con- 
cepts of society’s responsibilities to these 


The Bureau for Handicapped 


children. 
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Children of the Division of Pupil Person- 
nel Services has intensified and greatly 
efforts 


services to these 


extended a variety of devoted 
toward more and bette: 
disadvantaged children. The growth so 
strikingly indicated by the basic figures 
cited. of course. reflects the increasing in- 
terest and desire of local school adminis- 
trators to provide more adequately for the 
mentally retarded. 

The 


training grant awards for teachers of the 


Department's new program of 
mentally retarded has proved successful. 
In the year and a half since the inception 
of the 


grant awards have been made. 


program more than 800 training 
From this 
group more than 300 teachers have been 
made available to cover classes which 
would otherwise not be in operation for 


lack of Hundreds of 


others have been helped to move toward 


trained teachers. 
completion of the special training needed 
and toward certification as teachers of the 
Thus the 


grant program has been especially fruitful 


mentally retarded. training 
in helping to meet the urgent need for 
teachers for the newly established special 
class programs. 


Regulations Amended 


The Board of Regents at a recent meet- 
ing amended the Regulations of the Com- 
missioner of Education governing services 
to mentally retarded children. This action 


by the Regents is especially significant in 
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that it gives additional recognition to the 


heightened interest in and concern for 


mentally retarded children. 

The amendments were based on recom- 
mendations of the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children and other units of the Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services. Changes were 
developed from suggestions and opinions 
of more than 50 leaders working with 
mentally retarded children throughout the 
State and advice sought from other leaders 
in the field throughout the country. 

The new Regulations require a compre- 
hensive physical examination by a licensed 
physician. as well as the previously re- 
quired individual psychological examina- 
psychologist. Of 
itself. 


an ideally adequate process of appraisal 


tion by an approved 


course, this does not. in cuarantee 


and screening of pupils before they are 
How- 


ever. it does represent a step in that direc- 


categorized as mentally retarded. 


tion. Therefore. it is hoped that school 
districts will go beyond these new require- 
ments to enrich the appraisal process in 
various other ways so that the determina- 
tion of mental retardation. a decision which 


can affect the entire future life of the child 





in school, will be made on as careful and 
adequate a basis as the importance of such 
a decision demands. 

In addition, the new Regulations pro- 
vide for special classes for these children 
from 5 to 21 years of age, reduce the num- 
ber of pupils per class, provide that special 
mentally retarded 


classes for educable 


children should be in school buildings 
where there are classes for regular fl ide 
children of similar ages and make provi- 
sion for adequate classroom facilities and 
equipment. 

The Department's efforts to stimulate 
erowth in services to retarded children 
coupled with larger State aid grants to 
districts sponsoring special classes and to 
teachers undertaking special training as- 
sures even stronger programs for more of 

years 
Regula- 
tions provide a firm basis for a total pro- 
eram of that 


retarded child capable of profiting from 


children in the immediate 


Therefore. the 


these 
ahead. amended 


service so every mentally 
special class placement will be assured the 
best type of education and training de- 
signed to satisfy his social, emotional and 


educational needs. 





Typewriting for Blind Children 


\ workshop on instruction in typewrit- 
ing for blind children in the elementary 
erades, sponsored by the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children. was held at the 
Grout Park School. Schenectady. on Janu- 
ary 14. 


supervisors of special education in the 


Participants included teachers and 


upstate area working with blind children 
who are attending schools with sighted 
children. 

Dr. Anthony J. Chief. 
for Handicapped Children, served as dis- 


Pelone. Bureau 


cussion leader. Also participating in the 


Simches. Jack M. 


workshop were Ray F. 


Staehle and Dr. Erbert Cicenia. associates 
Charles Kusek. teacher of 


business subjects at the State School for 


in the bureau. 


the Blind. Batavia, served as consultant. 
The trend toward serving more _ blind 
children in programs with sighted children 
has resulted in the need for expanding 
opportunities for blind children to acquire 
skill in typewriting as a means of express- 
rapidly and 


ing themselves on paper 


neatly. The lesson guides developed at 
the workshop sessions will be distributed 
statewide as a help to teachers serving 


blind children. 
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School lunch was the subject for a 
classroom project in a study of communi- 
cations in the sixth and seventh grades at 
Bear Road School, North Syracuse. under 
the direction of Mrs. Beverly Rollenbacker. 
teacher. 

After a class discussion. pupils decided 
to start with an advertising campaign for 
the lunchroom. Francis Feline. the 
Friendly Cat. was chosen as the central 
personality: food can be fascinating and 
appreciation of the people who make 
school lunches appealing were adopted as 
the central ideas for the campaign. 

Children wrote imaginary stories and 


poems displaying the adventures of Francis 


Franeis Feline. the Friendly Cat 


SCHOOL LUNCH 








Feline with food. Posters were displayed 
on bulletin boards and in the lunchroom. 
Oral communications and speech improve- 
ment were emphasized by children per- 
forming in the role of Francis Feline as the 
inquiring reporter. He interviewed class- 
mates with questions about the cafeteria 
and food. Tape recordings were made of 
the conversations and when played back 
later pupils could hear their voices as 
others hear them. 

\ summary report of the project: was 
compiled in a booklet entitled Fables Fine 
by Francis Feline and dedicated to district 
school lunch cooks and Mrs. Elaine 


Bradley. the lunch program director. 





Local Association Meetings Helpful 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation urges administrators to encourage 
all school lunch personnel to attend local 
school food service association meetings 
regularly. participate in the programs and 
accept a share of responsibility for con- 
ducting the affairs of the associations. 
These organizations offer educational op- 
portunities to school lunch workers and 
develop interest in further training and 
experience. 

Through well-planned meetings school 
lunch workers: 

®@ Learn ways to provide better school 

meals that contribute to the improve- 


ment of the health and education of 
school children 
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@ Learn up-to-date methods and pro- 
cedures for food preparation and use 
of equipment 

@ Develop and maintain high standards 
in all phases of school food service 

@ keep informed concerning — school 
lunch regulations and policies 

®@ Gain helpful ideas from contacts with 
members of the group from other 
school districts 

®@ Develop broader understandings of 
the scope of the School Lunch Pro- 
eram from reading State and Na- 
tional association publications and 
from attending conventions 

@ Develop appreciation of the im- 
portance of careful planning for all 
meetings and activities 

o Develop a 


professional attitude 


through membership in these groups 
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HOME ECONOMICS 








Enrich Adult Homemaking Programs 


OCAL CONSULTANTS AND RESOURCE PEO- 


_4 ple are helping to make adult home- 
making programs more interesting and 
meaningful, according to reports of local 
adult education programs shared with the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education. 

One “We find the 


banker most helpful in our housing course 


teacher says. local 
when we are discussing the pros and cons 
of renting or buying a home. He espe- 
cially shares information about loans and 
mortgages.” 

A husband-wife team who have a deco- 
rating studio worked with a class in home 
decoration in a series of lessons on creat- 
ing and developing suitable and attractive 
color schemes in the home. 

In another community a representative 
from a utility company demonstrated and 
with a class in home 


discussed manage- 


ment intelligent buying of small electrical 


appliances for the home. An extension 


worker in one district discussed recent 


findings about new fabrics on the market. 


In still another community. a youth recre- 


ation leader from a YMCA contributed 
many worthwhile ideas and helped mothers 
to understand better their teenage sons 


by sharing their observations. 

School administrators and adult educa- 
tion directors may be especially interested 
in the following advantages cited by teach- 
adult di- 


resource 


ers of adult homemaking and 


rectors who are utilizing local 
people: 

@ Adults receive information from spe- 
cialists whose job it is to work with 
homemakers every day in their par- 
ticular area of interest. 
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@ New channels of learning for adults 
are often opened and there seem to 
be more requests from adults for 
additional courses or replacement of 
“ traditional ” courses with offerings 
that better meet needs of adult home- 
makers today. 


@ Consultants or resource people be- 
come interested in adult education 
programs in the public schools. Some 
individuals have become enthusiastic 
to the extent that they have taught 


courses, 


Although it has been reported that the 
early planning and contacts necessary to 
incorporate resource people in a course 
may be time consuming. teachers and di- 
feel that 


to be allocated after this initial step. 


rectors seem to less time needs 


Administrators and directors interested 


in studying various ways of developing 
and broadening programs may wish to 


send for the recently published bulletin 


from the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, entitled Home- 
making Education Programs for Adults. 


This material is available for 25 cents a 
single copy by \“ riting to the Superintend- 
ent of o. & 


Printing 


Government 
D.C. 


Documents, 


Office. Washington 25, 





Speech Association Meets 

The 50th 
Speech Association of the Eastern States 
will be held at the Henry Hudson Hotel. 
New York City, April 9-11. 


Annual Convention of the 
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Rov A. Mosher Goes 





ENGLISH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, 


Spanish, 
Allen would have been understood if he had used any of these languages or many others to 


bid farewell to Roy E. Mosher (center) on his 
in the State Education Department as superviso 
the good wishes is (left) Dr. Ernest A. Frier, 


HE DICTUM “RETIRE TO, NOT FROM™ 


is being followed literally by Roy E. 
Mosher. 


retired December 18, 1958, as supervisor 


Because of the legal age limit. he 


of foreign language education in the State 
Education Department and, with scarcely 
a vacation, began teaching languages 
again on the secondary level. 


Mr. 


tion Department in July 1935 with the title 


Mosher came to the State Educa- 


of supervisor of school examinations and 


inspections (modern languages) in the 
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Back to Teaching 


French, Italian, Portuguese — Commissioner 
retirement in December after nearly 23 years 
r of foreign languages education. Approving 
Director, Division of Secondary Education. 


He to 
hold that same position throughout his 
nearly 23 years in the Department though 
195] 


changed the title to the one he held on re- 


Examinations Division. continued 


reclassification and reallocation in 


tirement which more accurately described 
his responsibilities. 

Born in Troupsburg in the Southern 
Tier of New York State. Roy Mosher has 
been said to have “ collected languages as 
some people collected coins or stamps.” 


His study of foreign languages began at 
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five when his mother taught him some 


German words recalled from her high 


school days. 

Language. like music which he began 
by playing a mouth organ at the age of 
three, has continued to fascinate him from 
those prenursery school days. As recently 
as World War II. he learned Russian. The 
nearest he can come to estimating the 
languages he knows is the statement that 
he has made translations for the Depart- 
different 


pursuit of his language knowledge. he has 


ment from 20 languages. In 
taken college courses in French. Italian. 


Col- 


lege. the University of Rochester, Syracuse 


German and Russian at Dartmouth 


University. Columbia University and 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. He also 
holds a bachelor of arts degree and a 
bachelor of pedagogy from Syracuse Uni- 
versity and a master of arts degree in 
Spanish from Middlebury College. 


His music was an _ interest he had 
planned to pick up more actively during 
retirement. Currently the instruments he 
owns and plays include the violin, flute, an 
collections of 


old German horn, and 


harmonicas and ocarinas. He once played 


violin with the amateur Delmar Concert 


Orchestra. 


Back to Teaching 


For the time being. however. languages 


continue to take precedence. for Mr. 
Mosher is teaching French and Latin at 
Albany Academy. a private school for 
bovs. For 17 years before coming to the 


State Education Department he had also 
taught in such varied places as Mount 
Holyoke. Mass.: East Orange. N. J.: Ala- 
bama Presbyterian College: Lawrenceville. 
\. J.: Eaton and Rochester, N. Y. 

Among his professional affiliations, Mr. 
Mosher includes membership in National 
New York State 
New York State 


Education Association, 


Teachers Association. 
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Federation of Foreign Language Teachers, 
of which he was a member of the Board 


of Directors, American Association of 


Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, 


American Association of Teachers of 


French. American Association of Teachers 


of German. the American Association of 


Teachers of Slavic and Eastern European 
Classical 


Languages. and the American 


League. 





Henry L. Amonette Dies 
Henry L. 


private trade school administration. Divi- 


Amonette. retired assistant in 


of Industrial Education, died on 


10 in Lynchburg, Va. after 


sion 
December 
several weeks illness in Virginia Baptist 
Hospital. Following his retirement from 
the State Education Department in Octo- 
ber 1958 after nearly 30 years of service. 
Mr. Amonette and his wife moved to his 
native area in Virginia. He was en route 
south to attend an education meeting when 
stricken ill near his birthplace. 

Born in Amherst County. Va.. he had 
lived most of his life in Albany. where he 


entered State service in 1928 as an as- 


sistant in vocational rehabilitation. He 
was advanced to the position of rehabili- 
tative investigator the next year and two 
years later to rehabilitative assistant. 

Mr. Amonette was named associate edu- 
cation supervisor (private trade school) in 
1937. In 1954 the title was reclassified to 
the one he held at retirement. 

He held bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the University of Virginia. Previous 
to becoming associated with the State Edu- 
cation Department. his work had_prinei- 
pally been as a rehabilitation officer. per- 
sonnel manager and statistician with the 
Veterans Administration. 
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Clinton A. Reed Retires 





Clinton A. Reed 


LINTON A. REED, CHIEF OF THE BUREAI 
CC of Business and Distributive Educa- 
tion. retired on January | after nearly 33 
years in the State Education Department. 

Formerly an employee of a Wall Street 
bank and executive secretary to the presi- 
dent of Macy’s in New York City, Mr. 
Reed also taught for eight years in New 
Hampshire and Connecticut schools before 
coming to the State Education Department 
in 1926 as supervisor in the Examinations 
Division. In 1932 his title was changed 
to supervisor of examinations and inspec- 
tion (commercial). Six years later, his 
office was raised to the status of a bureau 
and he became chief, though official classi- 
fication did not take place till 1941. 

Born in Manchester, N. H.. Mr. Reed 
received his bachelor of science degree 


from the University of New Hampshire. 
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He has done graduate work at Yale Uni- 
versity. New York University and State 
| niversity Teachers College at Albany. 

Mr. Reed has written numerous articles 
in his field and is the author of two text- 
books. /ntroduction to Business and Busi- 
ness HW orkbook. whic h have heen revised 
several times. 

Among his professional affiliations were 
membership in Eastern Business Teachers 
Association. of which he was formerly 
president, the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. He is also a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 
United Business Education Association. 
Business Teachers Association of New 
York State. Commercial Education <As- 
sociation of New York City and the Na 
tional Association of Supervisors of Busi- 
ness Education. 

Mr. Reed began his retirement with a 


long vacation in Florida with his wife. 





Miss Heyl Publishes Paper 

\ paper on grouping in the grades by 
Helen Hay Heyl. Chief of the Bureau of 
Elementary Curriculum Development. ap- 
peared in the December issue of the 
National Elementary School Principal. 
official magazine of the National Associa- 
tion of Elementary School Principals. 
NEA. The paper was first presented 
at the annual meeting of the association in 
Philadelphia last spring. 

Miss Heyl has been appointed for a 
three-year term to the editorial board of 


the National Elementary School Principal. 
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D* ISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER 
under section 310 of the Education 
Law since the last issue of the BULLETIN 


rO THE SCHOOLS are listed below. 


NEW YORK CITY EXAMINATION (teach- 
ing) 
Appeal dismissed. 


Matter of Geller. Decision No. 6555 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
Record did not establish that these children 
could not be admitted to one of the schools of 
this denomination respondent furnishes trans- 
portation to — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Doran, Decision No. 6556 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 


Transportation ordered. 
Matter of 


Aufiero, Decision No. 6557 


TRANSPORTATION 
(distance) (physically 
DENCE 

Appellant sought door-to-door transportation on 
basis of doctor's advice that walk to bus stop in 
inclement weather would injure health of chil- 
dren 7 of a mile — evidence in- 


(route) 


EVI- 


(publie school) 
handicapped) 


distance is .7 
sufficient to substantiate appellant’s claim that 
door-to-door transportation is furnished to 
others — evidence insufficient to establish chil- 
dren here unable to walk — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Hayes, Decision No. 6558 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
Transportation ordered. 
Matter of Gold. Decision No. 6559 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 


Transportation ordered. 
Matter of Pincus, Decision No. 6560 


TRANSPORTATION 


(distance) 


(public school) (route) 


Respondent willing to transport child from one 
of two points on highway, 1.1 or .8 miles from 
appellant's home —transportation policy of 
respondent requiring pupils in district to walk 
up to | mile to pickup location in populated 
area and up to 14% miles in sparsely settled 
area set aside — board must furnish transporta- 
tion to all residents on equal basis — petitioner 


lives within one mile of one pickup point 
is exposed, board 


if nearer location should 





Summary of Commissioner’s Decisions 








determine to pick up 
appeal sustained to ex. 


either erect shelter or 
pupil at other point 
tent indicated. 

Matter of La Rue. Decision No. 6561 


TRANSPORTATION (public school) APPEAL 
(laches) —STATE AID = (transportation 
quota) 

Appellant seeks reimbursement for cost of 


transporting his child from November 1955 to 
June 30, 1957 to school in City of Poughkeepsie 
on timely application, appellant would have 
been entitled to transportation and district eli- 
gible for State aid —no statutory authority to 
pay petitioner for transportation — appellant 
guilty of laches as appeal verified July 3, 1958 
appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Lovelett, Decision No. 6562 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublie school) 
APPEAL = (laches) — VOTERS (powers) 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
TAXES (assessment, levy and 

Appellant guilty of laches in not making ap- 
plication to board for transportation until meet- 
ing of October 1, 1958, and not commencing 
appeal until October 20, 1958 — board may not 
furnish transportation without authorization of 
voters or order of Commissioner — person 
seeking transportation should make application 
for transportation and commence any necessary 
appeal by September | — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Sickles et al., Decision No. 6563 


(powers) 
collection) 


Examination (interview) 


NEW YORK CITY 
Appellant seeks second interview test 
view test interrupted by hammering of radiators 
in room — examination was started over in new 
room and proceeded in orderly fashion — re- 
spondent denies stranger created distracting 
disturbance in room — appellant did not com- 
plain to examiners at time of examination, 
although appellant signed instruction sheet 
directing that examinee call attention of un- 


inter- 


satisfactery condition then and there —— appeal 
dismissed. 

Matter of White, Decision No. 6564 

NEW YORK CITY EXAMINATION (inter- 


view) APPEAL 
Appellant seeks order setting aside failing 
rating in interview test or granting third inter- 
view test— appellant appealed to respondent 
complaining of having been made nervous by 
one of examiners disqualifying himself because 
of acquaintanceship with appellant, though ap- 
pellant disclaimed acquaintance with examiner 

after McAuliffe decision, appellant 
granted continued interview test which she 


(jurisdiction) 


was 
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failed Commissioner precluded from taking 

jurisdiction of continued interview test as ap- 

pellant never appealed to Board of Examiners 
appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Marmar. Dex ison No. 6565 


BIDS ‘purchase contracts) (specifications) 
CONTRACT (purchase) —GENERAL ML- 
NICIPAL LAW, § 103 

Petitioner submitted lowest bid for purchase 
contract for milk, but respondent determined 
appellant was not lowest responsible bidder 
(General Municipal Law, § 103) during year 
1956-57 butter fat content of milk supplied by 
appellant was below required 4% on several 
occasions — complaints that appellant delivered 
milk in dirty bottles and that milk was almost 
sour in some instances — during year 1957-58, 
person in charge of cafeteria saw cement or 
other foreign material in milk, dirty bottles and 
broken glass on top of bottle — complaints of 
warm and sour milk — deficiencies in bacteria 
test on nine occasions in milk delivered to 
another customer — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Bree. Decision No. 6566 


NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS (substitutes, 
regular) (absence due to illness) (leave of 
absence) (salary payments) 

Appellant. a regular substitute teacher, was 
absent from duties because of illness from April 
19, 1958 to May 1, 1958 — May 1, 1958, was effec- 
tive date of amendment to § 106 of respondent's 
bylaws excluding regular substitutes from pay- 
ment for absence due to illness — granting of 
leaves of absence with pay discretionary with 
board—-on and after May 1 appellant not 
entitled to refund, but no justification to refuse 
payment for remainder of period involved 
appeal sustained to extent indicated. 

Matter of Allen, Decision No. 6567 


CONSOLIDATION ( basis) (procedure) 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS —DESIGNA.- 
TION (school) —MASTER PLAN’ FOR 
SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 
EDUCATION LAW, §§ 314, 1505 

Appeal from decision of County Judge’s Com- 
mittee vacating order of district superintendent 
dissolving five school districts and annexing 
the territory to UFSD No. 19 of the Town of 
Brookhaven (Education Law, § 1505) find- 
ings of committee as to no educational advan- 
tage of consolidation and adequacy of present 
arrangement, do not stand up in view of entire 
situation — high school students from all six 
districts attending school in Brookhaven 6. 
which, because of increased enrollments, will 
not be able to accept nonresidents in a few 
years orders by Commissioner previously 
made to solve problems of school designation 
by appellant— Commissioner studied Master 
Plan and recommended centralization (Educa- 
tion Law, §$ 314) order of district superin- 
tendent was made to solve problem on long- 
term basis — appeal sustained. 

Matter of Craig et al., Decision No, 6568 
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APPEAL (reopening) 

Application to reopen appeal, on ground ap- 
pellant not granted right to oral argument, 
denied — no basis for oral argument where ap- 
pellant not an aggrieved person. 

Matter of Skidmore, Decision No, 6569 


FRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
Appellant entitled to transportation to nearest 
available school outside of district, if parochial 
schools in district are filled entirely with dis- 
trict pupils — appeal sustained to extent indi- 
cated, 

Matter of Kelly, Decision No, 6570 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
Transportation ordered. 
Matter of Keegan. Decision No. 657] 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
Transportation ordered. 
Matter of Monteleone et al., Decision No. 6572 


TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
Transportation ordered. 
Matter of Decker et al., Decision No, 6573 


NEW YORK CITY —SCHOOL DISTRICT 
EMPLOYEES (payment of salary) — EDUCA. 
TION LAW, § 2554, subd. 15, par. a 
Appellant’s salary reduced because of unsatis- 
factory service — cafeteria authorized by Edu- 
cation Law, § 2554, subd. 15, par. a — salary not 
fixed by statute or schedule —it is within 
power of respondent to reduce salary ol ap- 
pellant and persons holding similar positions 
appeal dismissed. 


Matter of Kisselbrach, Decision No. 6574 


BIDS (transportation) CONTRACT  (trans- 
portation) — TRANSPORTATION — (contract) 
Appellant contended his bid was based on esti- 
mate of 300 students, as per advertisement, 
whereas successful bidder went on basis of 235 
students in specifications—-only — successful 
bidder could complain, as he is transporting 
360 students acceptance of one year bond 
renewable for entire contract not an abuse of 
discretion where specification was for three- 
year bond — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Roscoe et al., Decision No, 6575 


NEW YORK CITY — TEACHERS (‘salary 
schedule) (leave of absence) (substitutes, regu- 
lar) 

Appellant, while serving as attendance officer, 
was granted two successive leaves of absence 
for one year each to serve as regular substitute 
teacher to meet requirement for teaching 
license — no basis to interfere with action of 














respondent under bylaw whereby appellant was 
placed on salary step nearest to, but not higher 
than compensation of position from which leave 
of absence granted — appellant received sub- 
stantial salary advantage — under statute ap- 
pellant could have been placed on step 1 — ap- 
peal dismissed. 


Matter of Gorden, Decision No. 6576 

NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS (absence 
due to illness) EVIDENCE 

Appeal from refusal of respondent to reim- 
burse appellant for injuries allegedly sustained 


in line of duty while appellant teacher was try- 
ing to open window — bylaw of respondent 
authorizes settlement of claim though ne statu- 
tory duty exists (Education Law, § 2554, subd. 








16) — appellant did not sustain burden of pro 
by unsworn statement of physician — no proof 
sum paid to physician was for treatment of in- 


juries alleged — appeal dismissed. 
Matter of Steinberg, Decision No, 6577 
NEW YORK CITY APPEAI (reopening) 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS (license)—TEACH. 
ERS (license) 

Respondent refused to issue license as regular 
teacher of kindergarten, as ordered by previous 
decision, on ground that list expired before 
rendering of decision — eligible list not 
pleted until appeals of candidates determined 


appeal sustained, 
Matter of Warner, Decision No 


65:8 





Girl Scout Work 


Summer positions at Girl Scout camps 
across the Nation are available to teachers 
and other school personnel. Qualified 
candidates who are at least 21 years old 
may serve as unit leader. waterfront direc- 
food health 


business manager and program consultant 


tor. supervisor, supervisor. 
(in such fields as arts and crafts. nature. 
dramatics, sports and games). Those in- 
terested in jobs near their homes should 
Girl Scout 
opportunities farther away. write to Miss 


and Re- 
S. A.. 


call their local Council. For 


Fanchon Hamilton. Recruitment 
Advisor. Girl Scouts of the U. 


New York 22. 


ferral 


830 Third Avenue. 





New Centralizations 

Voters approved the organization of the 
School District. 
1958 


Central Chau- 


December 16. 


Fredonia 


tauqua. on and the 


Mount Pleasant Central School District. 
Westchester County. on December 18. 
1958. These are the 509th and 510th dis- 


tricts organized and the 501st and 502d 


operating central districts in the State. 
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Guidance Meeting 
Phe 


Association will hold its annual convention 


American Personnel and Guidance 
with headquarters at the Hotel Cleveland. 


Cleveland. Ohio. March 23-26.  Informa- 


tion concerning registration may be ob- 
tained from John Rowland. Rocky River 
Public Schools. 2985 Wooster Road. 


Cleveland. Ohio. 





Discuss Materials for Blind 
Dr. Anthony J. Chief of the 


Bureau for Handicapped Children, Divi- 


Pelone. 


sion of Pupil Personnel Services. Was one 


of several educators representing State 
Departments of Education throughout the 
country who participated in a_ national 
meeting sponsored jointly by the American 
the Blind and_ the 
the Blind at 


Participants 


Printing House for 


American Foundation for 
Louisville. Ky.. January 5-7. 
discussed the preparation and distribution 
of braille 


rials needed by or helpful to blind chil- 


texts and various other mate- 


dren attending local school systems. 


Bulletin to the Schools 
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nearby schools. At the end of three years this program had expanded 
to include a number of teachers serving 40 schools which could not 
otherwise have afforded to offer agriculture. The teachers traveled 
from school to school transporting equipment with them and when it 
was decided to carry on a similar program for home economics the 
portable sewing machines joined the Babcock milk testers in the back 
seats of the teachers’ cars. For a while Sut supervised both the home- 
making and the agriculture teachers under this program. 

In 1931, although still making his headquarters at Morrisville. Sut 
hecame more closely affiliated with the State Education Department 
and in 1938, after having earned his M. A. at Cornell. he came to Albany 
as a specialist in agricultural education, later becoming an associate and 
in 1948 Chief of the Bureau. 

The Sutliffs live in Delmar in an attractive stueco home with 
Chinese pillars in front and a large lawn which provides plenty of 
exercise for the head of the family. They have a garden but Sut says 
his rule is “never to plant more than Mary can care for.” 

Sut is especially proud of his three sons. Calvin. the oldest. is a 
vraduate of Colgate. married. with one son. and a YMCA secretary in 
Fairfield. Conn. An outstanding athlete in track and basketball. he held 
a high jump record in both high school and college. Roger. also mar- 
ried, with one daughter. has just completed five years as a Marine pilot 
and is now finishing his bachelor’s degree at R. P. lL. The youngest son. 
Larry. who is a junior at Bethlehem Central High School. wants to be 
an engineer. 

Active in State and national professional organizations. Sut served 
for two years as a director of the National Future Farmers of America 
Foundation. is a director of The Association of Teachers of Agriculture 
of New York. State adviser of the New York Association of FFA. and 
a member of the New York State Grange. Farm Bureau and Agricultural 
Society. Last summer he was chairman of program planning for the 
agriculture section of the American Vocational Association. 

One of his favorite projects is participating, as a director. in the 
New York State Future Farmers Leadership Training Foundation, under 
which the State FFA camp is operated. Located in the Adirondacks. 
east of Lowville. the 1.200-acre area of woods and lakes contains an old 
hotel. cabins and a new log assembly hall and is a center of activity for 
FFA chapter members in the summer. Sut himself likes to visit the 
camp on weekends and help in planning the program and with the work 
of repairing and maintaining the buildings. 

In his many travels around the State. Sut is pleased to note the 
way changes are occurring at the grassroots level as teachers develop 
courses to meet local conditions as well as modern needs for instruction 
in soil conservation, farm machinery sales and service and agricultural 
services to farmers. He has received statewide and national recognition 
for his leadership in encouraging this kind of sound. up-to-date. 


agricultural education. 








How Well Do You Know 


R.C. $. SUTLIFF 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


Rene AS “SUT” FROM ONE END OF THE STATE TO THE OTHER, THE 

AN genial. cigar-puffing Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Educa- 

tion R. C.S. Sutliff had early practical training in his field on his father’s 

dairy farm outside of Mexico (N. Y.). In fact. he remembers going 
into the fields to harrow all day long when 
he was only eight years old. 

Naturally enough he enrolled in the 
agriculture course at Mexico High School 
and feels that his “ ag ~ teacher. Bill Spencer 
(now district superintendent of schools in 
Schoharie County). had a determining influ- 
ence on his choice of vocation. Bill used to 
take his classes on annual field trips to the 
Cornell College of Agriculture and it was on 
one of these jaunts that Sut began to think 
of earning his degree at Cornell and teaching. 

After high school he spent two years 


working as a printers devil in Mexico to 


R. C. S. Sutliff earn money for college. He always liked 


machinery and when he had advanced to 
linotype operator he confesses he found it a little hard to give up the 
good wages and go back to school. However. with typical determina- 
tion, he managed to pay his way through Cornell with his savings plus 
summer work and odd jobs before and after classes. 

The fact that knowing how to swim was a graduation requirement 
at Cornell and that he had never had a chance to learn, led indirectly 
to his greatest collegiate extracurricular interest not swimming, but 
crew. As a freshman on his way to sign up for swimming lessons he 
passed the crew room, became interested in the sport and went into 
training for it. He made freshman crew, an unbeaten team that year, 
and continued to row for Cornell for the next four years. Summers he 
rowed for the New York Athletic Club crew, living at the country club, 
working days at a variety of jobs in New York City. Sut won many 
medals in crew competitions and still follows the Cornell crew with 
keen interest. 

Following graduation from Cornell he taught agriculture at 
Horseheads for two years. There he met Mary Williams of Cobleskill 
(now Mrs. Sutliff), a Syracuse graduate and the local math teacher. 
From Horseheads Sut went to the State Agricultural Institute at Morris- 


ville. where he organized itinerant departments of agriculture for four 
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